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The Banker and the Accountant 


By A. E. 


VAN 


DOREN 


Vice-President of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 


When I think of accountants, I natu- 
rally think of figures, and that old adage 
“Figures do not lie,”’ 
put it, 


except, as one has 
with respect to a woman’s age or 
a man’s between forty-three and sixty. 

that | 


precise, so I 


This made me feel should be 


careful to be very have 


prepared. a paver on the subject. 
really 


To get down to cases, what I 
want to talk to you about is closer co 
operation and better understanding be- 
tween the accountant and the banker and 
what the banker feels the accountant can 
do to bring this about. 

Not only should the accountant and 
the banker benefit through co-operation 
and better understanding, but their cli- 
ents, in whom they have a mutual inter- 
In fact, 
it is exceedingly important to all three 
that there be a mutual understanding of 
the problems and needs of each other, 
with a 


est, should benefit materially. 


real desire to assist in working 
them out, so that each may secure the 
greatest benefit from the intimate rela- 
tionship that naturally exists between 
them. 

Closer co-operation and better under- 
standing are imnortant to the client be- 
cause, if his business is to be successful 
in a large way, it is essential that ade- 
quate records, properly supervised, be 
maintained, so that the operations of his 
business and the results thereof may be 
readily determined and fully understood, 
and this can be accomplished under the 
guidance of competent accountants bet- 
ter than in any other way. 

It is of equal importance, that the 
client establish proper credit relations 
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with his bankers, not only for the amount 
of credit he may obtain, but for the 
advice he may receive. These relations 
should be of a most intimate character. 
The value of them, however, will depend 
upon the client’s willingness and ability 
to confide in his bankers the most com- 
plete and confidential details of his busi- 
ness, for without such information con- 
fidence is not complete, credit is re- 
stricted, and intelligent advice cannot be 
given. 

Much can be done by the accountant 
in impressing upon his clients the will- 
ingness of the banker to assist in working 
the advantage to be 
gained from a policy of frankness with a 
free and full disclosure of their real situa- 
tion. 


out their problems; 


The danger of resorting to prac- 
tices of a deceptive nature which rarely 
succeed in attaining their objective, or, 
if they do, do not maintain it more than 
temporarily, should be pointed out. 
While it is unfortunate that such prac- 
tices are sometimes in evidence, I believe 
it is largely the result of misunderstand- 
ing and ignorance. The misguided man 
is often more dangerous than the one 
who deliberately tries to deceive. 
Closer co-operation and better under- 
standing between the banker and ac- 
countant are important to the account- 
ant in that he has a professional as well 
as a practical interest in having the char- 
acter of his professional work thoroughly 
formulated and standardized. The ac- 
countant, also, is interested in seeing 
that his client obtains the greatest pos- 
sible benefits from the results of the 
systems installed by him and the facts 


‘ *Paper presented at the special meeting of New York State Society of Certified Public Accountants at Columbia 
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regarding the business operations and 
financial condition which may be 
tained therefrom. These benefits cannot 
be obtained in full measure without the 
co-operation of the client, the banker 
and the accountant. 


ob- 


There is, also, the more selfish con- 
sideration of increased practice. The 
banker recommends your service now, 
but how much more strongly he could 
recommend it had he the full confidence 
in your service that would be gendered 
by better understanding and 
co-operation. 

This closeness of co-operation and bet- 
ter understanding are important to the 
banker as it is his duty to aid his clients 
in maintaining and strengthening their 
financial condition by pointing out the 
weak spots in their organization, and to 
advise them along constructive lines in 
order that better results may 
tained. To do this, it is necessary that 
all the facts be presented, and this pres- 
entation rests with the accountant. 

It is also important to the banker who 
is constantly passing upon credits based 
in part upon statements, because of the 
tendency to create an increased degree 
of confidence in both the accountant and 
the client, which should greatly facilitate 
the extension of credit to the latter. 

It is clear that much may be done by 
the accountant, on one hand, in urging 
the client to seek the banker’s advice and 
to present his financial condition to his 
banker in fullest detail, and by the 
banker, on the other hand, in encourag- 
ing his clients to keep better and more 
complete records of their business and 
to have. them properly supervised by 
competent accountants. 

There are two ways in which the ac- 
countants can aid in bringing about 
closer co-operation and better under- 
standing between themselves and the 
banker. 


closer 


be ob- 
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ist. By a better control of the meth- 
ods employed in compiling statements 
and verifying the assets and liabilities. 

2d. By standardizing the manner of 
presentation of the accountant’s findings 
and the form of accountant’s certificate. 

Judging from the reports prevared by 
accountants which come to the banker’s 
attention, there is a decided lack of uni- 
formity employed in the prevaration of 
statements and the verification of the 
assets and liabilities. 

This has resulted in frequent denart- 
ures by some accountants from recog- 
nized accounting standards and has 
resulted in reports which, to say the 
least, have been found to be evasive in 
important details. A few of the in- 
stances to which I refer may be classified 
as follows: 

(1) Allowing the client’s books to be 
kept open for a period after the date of 
the statement and treating the collec- 
tions received during the interval as cash 
or offsetting them against liabilities; 
crediting accounts receivable with the 
amount collected. 

(2) The inclusion among the current 
assets of accounts and notes receivable 
due from officers and affiliated and sub- 
sidiary companies, oftentimes without 
separating them from the amounts due 
from trade debtors. 

(3) The practice of taking a past bal- 
ance sheet and readjusting it to show 
the theoretical result of the sale of a 
proposed security issue, without making 
it clear how such results were reached. 

(4) The omission of contingent liabili- 
ties from the statement. 

Some years ago the American Institute 
of Accountants, at the request of the 
Federal Trade Commission, took the first 
step toward the standardization of bal- 
ance sheet audits, and, to insure greater 
care in compiling and verifying state- 
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ments, prepared a memorandum on bal- 
ance sheet audits. 

This memorandum was approved by 
the council of the Institute, representing 
accountants in all sections of the coun- 
try, and, after approval by the Federal 
[rade Commission, was submitted to the 
Federal Board. The Federal 
Reserve Board, after careful considera- 


Reserve 


tion, gave the memorandum a provisional 
or tentative endorsement and submitted 
it to banks, bankers and banking asso- 
ciations throughout the country for their 
consideration. 

More recently, the Robert Morris As- 
sociates, a national organization of credit 
men, appointed a “Committee on Co- 
operation with Accountants.” 

The memorandum, also, has the full 
support and approval of this committee. 
The importance of following some such 
standardized methods in the preparation 
of statements is clearly shown by the 
result of the action of this committee in 
bringing to the attention of a special 
committee of the American Institute of 
Accountants on co-operation with the 
Robert Morris Associates, a number of 
instances wherein bankers have received 
certified balance sheets for credit pur- 
poses which were clearly open to criticism. 

After review, this committee of the 
accountants expressed the opinion that, 
if the provisions of the memorandum had 
been followed by the accountants, in the 
majority of cases referred to by the 
Robert Morris Associates committee, the 
causes for criticism would not have ex- 
isted. 

Much more can be done along these 
lines, but it will need the co-operation of 
all if the much-to-be-desired results are 
to be obtained, and, unless we ‘practice 
what we preach,” little can be accom- 
plished. 

The accountant’s report is to a greater 
extent than ever before being relied upon 
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by the banker in formulating his conclu- 
sions regarding the goodness of the loans 
he is called upon to extend to his cus- 
tomers. I refer here to loans which are 
not based upon specific collateral, but 
upon the general credit and capital of the 
borrower. 

While all audits are not made for the 
purpose of obtaining a basis upon which 
to obtain bank credit, it is safe to say 
that the major portion of them arise from 
this need, or that the resultant balance 
sheets figure in credit arrangements. 

The accountant should determine the 
purpose of his report and prepare it 
accordingly, keeping before him, how- 
ever, the likelihood of it being used as a 
basis for credit. 
that the time will 
come when the banker will require every 
unsecured loan of important amount to 
be supported by proper records, properly 
supervised, and will demand the report 
of an independent examination of the 
borrower’s financial position by account- 
ants of recognized standing and ability. 

The reason for this is obvious if one 
but pauses a moment to consider the fail- 
ures which take place in the business 
world every day. Many of these failures 
are due to the non-maintenance of proper 
records of the business operations and 
the results thereof. Coupled with these 
poor records is a disinclination in many 
cases to reveal the real situation, when 
it is known, to those in a position to 
render proper advice. 


It is conceivable 


The time when accountants’ reports 
will be demanded by the banker from 
every customer requiring unsecured 
credit, depends very largely upon the ac- 
countant. As long as the accountant’s 
report is not free from suspicion, is not 
always unprejudiced, is prepared more to 
coincide with the views of the client than 
the actual facts, just so long will the 
banker accept the unaudited statement. 
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While we are on the subject of prepa- 
ration, I should like to say a few words 
upon those items of the balance sheet 
which probably attract a greater amount 
of attention from the banker than all of 
the other items which go to form a part 
of the complete picture. 

[ refer to the quick, or current, assets, 
as they are sometimes variously termed, 
and the current liabilities. 
for this is that 
character and capacity of management, 
being favorable, they form the basis upon 
which the banker may predicate short- 
time loans. The amount of such loans 
is determined in large measure by the 
quality and quantity of these assets, their 
relation to each other, and to the current 
liabilities and volume of business trans- 
acted. 

The quality of these assets is of the 
utmost importance and should not be 
minimized by the banker or accountant. 
Quality is only ascertainable by close 
analysis and such analysis may result in 
important modifications in book value or 
classification in the balance sheet. 


The reason 
other factors, such as 


Unless the facts are ascertained and 
properly presented, it is impossible for 
the banker to draw proper conclusions 
therefrom and losses may be incurred. 
Losses sustained by reason of statements, 
either actually false or misleading in their 
nature, tend to discredit accountancy as 
a profession and to shake the contidence 
of bankers in the real value of any state- 
ment. 

Now to Presentation. It the 
duty of the accountant to set forth the 
facts concerning important items of the 
balance sheet so clearly that the banker 
can readily determine the degree of their 
liquidity and the percentage of realiza- 
tion that might be anticipated under 
normal conditions. 

If the facts are fully and properly pre- 
sented, their interpretation may be safely 


as is 
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left to the banker or credit man, as the 
may The presentation, how- 
ever, as | have stated before, rests with 
the accountant. 

It might be well to recite one or two 


case be. 


concrete cases having to do with the form 
of presentation which will illustrate the 
banker’s viewpoint. 

One is that of the consolidated balance 
sheet. The instances are few where the 
accountant presents the financial status 
and earning power of the individual com- 
panies, yet this information is of the 
utmost importance to the banker who 
must be assured that all of the financing 
is being done by the parent company, or, 
at least, in one form. 

Otherwise, in the event of dissolution 
for any reason, other creditors might oc- 
cupy a preferential position. 

Again, in connection with security 
issues, it has become customary to in- 
clude the the 
indenture certain clauses, 
intended as safeguards to the investor, 
which mature the obligations in the event 
of default. 

Those restrictive clauses 


among provisions of 


restrictive 


to which | 
and 
have to do with the maintenance of some 
prescribed ratio between the current 
assets and liabilities. In such a case, it 
is important that the accountant present 
the facts so that not only will the pro- 
visions of these clauses be set forth, but 


refer are known as “ratio clauses” 


also, the margins by which these ratios 
are being maintained. 

Ii, therefore, the accountant will but 
imagine himself for a moment in the posi- 
tion of the banker, and ask himself what 
he would want to know if he were about 
to make a loan to the client whose ac- 
counts he has under examination, he 
would realize what facts should be ascer- 
tained regarding the accounts and the 
manner of presentation would be very 
much simplified. 
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The auditor should not leave too much 
to the imagination, but should state in 
simple language just what he has done 
to verify the values placed upon the 
various assets, so that “he who runs may 
read’? or “‘he who reads may run,”’ if 
necessary. 

There is still another phase of the 
accountant’s report which impresses the 
banker as requiring careful study and 
attention from the accountant, and that 
is the need of standardization of the form 
of the accountant’s certificate. There 
appears to be too great an inclination 
among some accountants to so qualify 
their certificates that one wonders just 
what responsibility the accountant does 
assume and how much his report may be 
relied upon. 

The accountant should leave no doubt 
as to the meaning of the certificate by 
the use of vague phraseology. In fact, 
it would seem to the banker that the cer- 
tificate constitutes one of the account- 
ant’s most treasured possessions, the use 
of which should be jealously guarded at 
all times. 

With established the 
methods of preparation and verification 
of balance sheets, it would seem possible 
to devise a form of certificate which 
would convey to the banker in unmis- 
takable language just what the certificate 
means, and the banker is confidently look- 
ing forward to this further development. 

There is another point upon which I 
would like to touch just briefly. That is 
the extent of reliance which can be placed 
upon the C. P. A. after an accountant’s 
name. 

[he accountants’ reports which the 
banker receives appear to be prepared by 
accountants who fall into three general 
classifications: 

Ist. Those who have obtained the de- 

gree of certified public accountant in 
this State. 


control over 
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2d. Those who have obtained the de- 
gree of certified public accountant 
outside of this State. 

3d. Those who practice as public ac- 

countants without having obtained 
the degree of certified public ac- 
countant. 

We all know that the degree of certi- 
fied public accountant can be obtained 
in this State only by passing rigid ex- 
aminations, but does this condition pre- 
vail generally throughout the country, 
and what means have been devised to 
regulate the practice of your profession 
in this State by those not so well quali- 
fied? 

We would also be interested in learning 
what machinery has been set up by your 
association for disciplining certified pub- 
lic accountants who have not been faith- 
ful to their trust. 

In conclusion, let me express the hope 
that you will welcome the desire for 
closer co-operation and better under- 
standing as a means of furthering and 
bettering both your work and ours. 


Opporchunity 
(As Observed by Mr. Dooley) 
“As the poet says: 
Opporchunity knocks but wance at 
every min’s dure. 
On some min’s dure it hammers 
Till it breaks,down the dure. 
An’ then it goes in and wakes him up 
If he’s asleep 
An’ ever afterward it warruks for him 
as night watchman. 
On other min’s dures it knocks 
An’ runs away. 
An’ on the dures of 
knocks 
An’ when they come out 
It hits thim over the head with an axe. 
But iveryman has an opporchunity.” 
-Selected. 


some min it 
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Investment Outlook for 1924 


N. B. 


BERGMAN 


(New York Office) 


On January 14, Mr. John Moody, the 
head of “ Moody’s Investors Service,” 
which publishes the annual volume of 
“Moody’s Analyses of Investment,” 
spoke at the Town Hall, West 43d Street, 
New York City, on the “Investment 
Outlook for 1924.” That he is very well 
known was amply evidenced by the fact 
that his address was attended by an 
audience which packed the hall. 

It should be mentioned that Mr. 
Moody’s interest in investments is, of 
course, primarily in the rating of them, 
as distinct from the interest of an indi- 
vidual who might be concerned entirely 
with the operations of production, dis- 
tribution and sale. 
being sold in twenty-six countries for 
more than a million dollars a year. Since 
his business began only about fifteen 
years ago, its results constitute a splendid 
tribute to the man and to the value of 
his work. 


His service is now 


Mr. Moody declared erroneous the im- 
pression that the American people were 
educated to become investors as a result 
of the Liberty Bond issues. ‘Their trend 
in this direction is largely due, in his 
opinion, to the fact that all production 
and industry is tending to the corporate 
form, and that business is in transition 
from small to large scale, resulting in re- 
quirements for larger capital, and, con- 
sequently, for more people to supply that 
capital. 

Mr. Moody stated that prices of stocks 
and bonds are true reflectors of business, 
but declared fallacious the belief that 
stock market prices discount the future 
in industry. His contention is that 
prices of securities reflect what has hap- 
pened or is happening, but not neces- 





sarily what will happen. In support of 
his assertion he referred to the fact that 
business runs in cycles, with periods of 
depression, periods of boom, and periods 
of reaction and revival, but stated that 
no one can definitely forecast the future 
by a study of the past. For instance, 
many predictions made in 1920 and the 
early part of 1921 were not fulfilled. In 
1919 we had a period of inflation; in 
1920 a period of deflation; in 1921, 1922, 
and part of 1923 a decided revival; in 
1923 reaction. He de- 
scribed the present situation as a period 
“between hay and grass,” and one which 
will not yield place to a period of pros- 
perity until normalcy in prices and cost 
of living has been re-established. 

A very important point stressed by 
Mr. Moody and one which should be 
considered seriously, is that it is a mis- 
take to hope for return of 1913 condi- 


tions. 
conditions, and this f 


there was also 


Present conditions have become 
the normal fact 
should be recognized, making more talk 
of 1913 useless. We are on a new plane, 
a new level, from which we are not going 
to recede. Recognition of this fact will 
have influence on future conditions. The 
fluctuations since 1920 have been the 
fluctuations under new conditions, which 
is possibly the reason why many prophe- 
sies made in 1920 were not fulfilled. 

Mr. Moody explained that after de- 
pression, contraction and reaction, cer- 
tain constructive forces begin to work, 
the same which are now beginning to 
be manifested in this country. The 
country is building up its resources for 
a period of prosperity. In the years 
1920 and 1921 we had depression and 
deflation, failures, collapses, dividends 
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similar conditions. 


Bonds and stocks were low during that 


omitted and other 
time. On the other hand, a curious thing 
was noticed; notes were being gradually 
paid off, inventories were being reduced, 
and debts generally were being paid, so 
that by the end of 1921 there had been 
a general clean-up and security prices 
were up again. The collapse predicted 
In 1919 there 
was no overextension, no inflated inven- 
tories. 


for 1923 did not happen. 


There was a period of caution 
among business men, due to the fact that 
they were not sure of the future, and 
they did not overextend as in 1920. By 
1923 the had accumulated a 
large investment reserve. Money condi- 
tions were not under a strain. 


country 


In 1924 there is expected to be a con- 
structive, not a reactionary, period, but 
there is, according to Mr. Moody, much 
uncertainty. Election year, which is 
traditionally a bad year (Mr. Moody 
stated that this tradition is not borne 
out by facts, except, possibly, for the 
year 1896, when vital issues, such as the 
proposed silver basis and repudiation 
were involved), question of taxes and 
other issues may affect general condi- 
tions. The speaker asserted that the talk 
about reducing taxes is largely talk, and 
that if any reduction is effected, it will 
be inconsiderable. 

Mr. Moody views the year 1924 with 
optimism, believing that it will be favor- 
able to securities because industry is 
not burdened with inflated inventories. 
There is ample plant capacity and no 
motive for going into debt. He said the 
last half of 1924 would, however, be bet- 
ter than the first half. Any predictions 
beyond the first part of 1925 he feels 
would be impossible, but predicts that in 
1924 there will be a rise in bond prices. 

Mr. Moody invited questions and sup- 
plied forms for that purpose. Some of 
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the information submitted in answer to 
these questions might prove of interest 
to students. Incidentally, Mr. Moody 
mentioned the fact that one of the ques- 
tions received on a previous lecture asked 
the difference between Common Stock, 
Preferred Stock and Rolling Stock. He 
was asked what effect Mr. Mellon’s bill 
would have upon municipal bonds. In 
reply he stated that it would have no 
effect, except on the low classes of mu- 
nicipal bonds, in which possibly there 
would be some liquidation. He also 
stated that it would take from three to 
five years for a Constitutional Amend- 
ment to be put through which would 
affect municipal bonds. 


In answer to another question, he 
stated that there would be no falling off 
in real estate values, particularly in large 
cities. One point he wished to impress, 
which is referred to hereinbefore—. e., 
the stock market follows business and 
does not anticipate conditions. 


When he was asked what effect upon 
this country the recovery of Europe 
would have, he pointed out it would be 
beneficial to the world, of course, but 
that we must bear in mind that in order 
for the money due us to be paid, we 
should probably have to receive fifteen 
billions of dollars’ worth of goods. 

Mr. Moody was asked about the 
motor industry and the effect of the tre- 
mendous selling on a time basis in that 
industry. This condition, he said, is not 
new, since ten years ago the same basis 
was being used. Until the saturation 
point has been reached in the motor in- 
dustry, there should be no adverse effect. 
He pointed to the fact that four million 
automobiles were disposed of last year. 
As to the general practice of selling on a 
time basis, Mr. Moody considers it to be 
poor business, although it is very general 
at present. 
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In answer to another question he said 
that French Dollar Bonds are a good buy, 
although they 
lower. 


will probably go a little 
Labor 
deflated much, or soon. 

The benefit to 
decline in the value of the franc on the 


he does not expect to be 


France of the recent 
exchanges will help France to pay off 
internal obligations at a tremendous re- 
duction. He stated that there had been 
no inflation of French 
1921. 


currency since 


Scientific Tax Relief 
Advocates of some relief from taxation 


for earned income should recognize that 
it is hopeless to secure the reduction of 


surtaxes by any clear, uniform, and 
universal measure of revision. The 
possessors of earned income should 


therefore try to devise indirect forms of 
relief similar to those which have robbed 
the surtaxes of their terrors to possessors 
of investment and 
enabled escape 


income yet have 
them to fromthe 
monotony of tax-exempt investments. 
For instance, a provision entitling the 
possessor of earned income to make a 
deduction from his gross income in 
respect of the exhaustion of his natural 
life would, with a sympathetic Natural 
Abilities Division, afford a large measure 
of relief. If it is objected that the value 
and the term of life of an individual are 
incapable of determination, it is suffi- 
cient to answer that the difficulties are 
no greater than those in the determina- 
tion of the quantities and values of the 
natural resources of the country, which 
the taxing officials have met and solved 
so nonchalantly and without hardship 
to the taxpayers. As the development 
of the natural abilities of its citizens is 
even more important to the country 
than the opening of new oil wells, 
ongress should recognize the justice of 
a “discovery” clause which would permit 
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of the exhaustion allowance being in- 
creased if the taxpayer should develop 
hitherto unsuspected ability to make 
money. A raise of salary received by a 
man who has held his position more than 
two years might be subject toa maximum 
tax of 12% per cent in the same way as 
gains on investments held for that length 
of time. 

Doubtless the opportunities now ac- 
corded to the owner of investments to 
reduce his taxes by incorporating himself 
could, even under the present law, be 
made available to some extent to the 
worker. It seem unreason- 
able, however,in view of the difficulties 
in his case, to request Congress to enact 
a provision that every individual earning 
an income which would subject him to an 
average tax of 12 per cent or more should 
be deemed to be incorporated and be 
assessed under the provisions relating to 


would not 


corporations. Many possessors of earned 
income have poor relations or 
intimate friends who have suffered 
losses, and in such cases permission to 
make a consolidated return would prove 
helpful. 

These are only a few of the methods 
that suggest themselves, but they are 
presented to the possessors of earned 
income with the suggestion that there is 
far greater hope of relief in provisions 
such as these, the exact consequences of 
which Congress cannot readily perceive, 
than in any clear and unequivocal 
reduction of taxes. 

New York Evening Post 


have 


* * * 


It may be of little importance to de- 
termine at any time just where we are, 
but it is of the utmost importance to 
determine whither we are going. Set 
the course aright and time must bring 
mankind to the ultimate good. 

Calvin Coolidge 
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Value of a High Purpose 
An extract from the first sermon of Chaplain 
Edmund P. Easterbrook, U. S. Army, to th 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp at Fortress 
Monroe, summer of 19023; 
Leon Kromer, U.S. A.) 


courtesy of Colonel 


A purpose is a fixed determination, and 
is the primary element of true living. 
Character is purpose crystallized. Suc- 
cess is purpose loyally obeyed. Achieve- 
ment is purpose bearing fruit. The true 
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life clusters around a 


clearly defined purpose. Inspired by con- 


and successful 
scious loyalty to its purpose, it challenges 
opposition and criticism, and even takes 
apparent failure with a smile. For sucha 
life, defeat is impossible. No obstacles 
can hinder, no weakness can deter, no 
dangers can appall, no powers can in- 
timidate and no enemies can conquer the 
man with throbbing, noble purpose. He 
is immortal, invincible and irrepressible 
ull his purpose is realized and his work 
done. 

One with a purpose will constantly feel 
the inspiration of the highest things and 
will rise higher at every step of the jour- 
ney. Without a purpose one will never 
rise and those who drift can never reach 
the heights. The log on the river never 
rises to the mountains, but floats down- 
ward to the sea. The man without a 
purpose in life need never be looked for 
on the heights of success or usefulness. 
He will be found lower down this year 
than he was a year ago, while the man 
with a noble purpose will rise daily 
toward the heights. 

Our life is like a loom. God puts on 
the warp of circumstance, and privilege, 
and talent. Daily duty is the shuttle 
which, flying back and forth, weaves a 
thread of purpose into a web of character 
and worthy accomplishments. If the 
shuttle be empty, nothing is woven. 
Without personal effort the best of cir- 
cumstances can produce no results. 

There are men with natural endow- 
ments and mental attainments who, be- 
cause they are wanting in purpose, add 
no strength nor character nor interest to 
society in which they move. They con- 
tribute nothing to its wealth or wisdom 
or happiness while they live or when they 
die. The world has lost nothing, no 
niche is empty, no force has ceased to 
play, for they have led purposeless lives. 

There is no circumstance so adverse, no 
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sphere of service so small, that it cannot 
be made glorious by high purpose. The 
most limited talents, the smallest oppor- 
tunities, are, by the magic of earnest 
purpose, transformed into rich channels 
of blessing to the individual and to his 
fellows. 

Form your purpose and throw your 
whole life and energy into its accomplish- 
ment, and the grander your purpose is 
the more sure will you be to make the 
world richer with every enrichment of 
yourself. 


“* Auditing Principles” 

1 review by Mr. R. F. Grover of the New York Of 

This text-book. This is 
clearly indicated on the title page and 
elsewhere throughout the volume. The 
authors prepared it in response to an in- 
sistent demand for an adaptation of Mr. 
Montgomery’s “Auditing, Theory and 
Practice” that would better conform to 
classroom requirements. (It should not 
be considered as competing with or com- 
parable to ‘‘ Auditing, Theory and Prac- 
tice,” although it has been developed 
largely from that work). In presenting 
and commenting briefly upon general 
principles only, “ Auditing Principles” is 
merely a stepping stone to the more 
elaborate discussions and treatises in 
“ Auditing, Theory and Practice.” 


work is a 


The presentation of the subject matter 
in “Auditing Principles” is logical and 
excellent. The authors began with the 
qualifications of the auditor and his con- 
tact with the client. Matter related to 
the purpose of the audit, the types of 
audits and other matters preliminary to 
commencing the audit follow in that 
order. The chapter on types of audits 
greatly abridges the corresponding ma- 
terial on that subject in “Auditing, 
Theory and Practice,’ wherein technical 
phases of the so-called detail audits, bal- 
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ance sheet audits and investigations are 
discussed at length. 

Chapters V to XIX, inclusive, deal 
with cash, receivables, inventories and 
conventional balance sheet items in the 
order in which they appear on the mod- 
ern balance sheet. 

Chapters XX to XXIV, inclusive, pre- 
sent and discuss principles relative to the 
income account and revenues and ex- 
penditures. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the authors indicate 
their preference for the expression ‘“in- 
come account” by having adopted it to 
the almost complete exclusion of the 
term ‘profit and loss account.” 

Report writing, consolidations, ethics, 
etc., are treated with in the remaining 
chapters, XXV to XXVII, inclusive. 

The volume includes an appendix of 
some thirty-odd pages containing ques- 
tions and practical problems based upon 
the text. These questions and problems 
appear to have been carefully and intelli- 
gently prepared, and they will no doubt 
prove of substantial aid to the student 
and the instructor. 

The work is thoroughly indexed for 
quick reference. 

The work is of especial value to the 
student in that the principles propounded 
are absolutely sound in theory, and are 
only those which the authors have found 
during their broad experience as prac- 
ticing accountants to be quite practical 
in their application. 

Aside from the fact that the composi- 
tion and the arrangement of the presen- 
tation are of the highest literary merit, 
the authors’ well-known precision of 
statement and economical use of words 
enabled them not only to condense the 
subject matter and yet retain the essen- 
tial comprehensiveness and thoroughness 
of the preceding edition, but it has en- 
abled them to present the subject matter 
in a way that insures its complete and 
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ready assimilation by the student—a 
most important factor in determining the 
worth of any instructional work. 

One’s interest is aroused, indeed, by 
Mr. statement in his 
preface, that ‘I expect to spend more of 
my time in research work. 


Montgomery’s 


[ am con- 
vinced that professional auditors have 
much to learn. It is a great joy to feel 
that one can be connected with a profes- 
sion in which this condition exists. It 
must be so in medicine. 
about law.” 


I am doubtful 
There can be no doubt but 
that Mr. Montgomery’s application to 
this end would ‘“‘make available to the 
profession at large the items of improve- 
ment which in the aggregate would, year 
by year, work substantial and lasting 
advances in our art.’”’ Moreover, does 
not Mr. Montgomery's conviction con- 
tain a forceful and inviting thought for 
the student’s inspiration and encourage- 
ment in planning his future? 


The Business Man’s Library 

Since the accountant’s work may touch 
upon some phase of almost every kind of 
business, the following reprint from a 
current issue of the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library might prove valuable 
as a reminder that this great institution 
affords information upon almost 
conceivable problem which 
encounter. 


any 
he may 

“It is primarily for the business man 
that the gallery shelves in the great 
reading room on the top floor of the 
central building are lined with direc- 
tories of most important cities of the 
world. It is primarily for the business 
man that the library subscribes to 
the hundreds of trade papers that lie 
ready for use in the current period- 
icals room or the rooms of the special 
divisions. For him the library strains 
its appropriations to the limit to furnish 
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the dozen or more “services,” covering 
various interests, 
and put freely to his hand in the econom- 


ics division. 


phases of business 


“Indeed, in 
nomics 


some respects, the eco- 
might be called 

That would not be 
quite fair to other divisions fully as 
important to the business man. But 
when one stops to think of the helps 
this division offers he certainly cannot 
charge it with standing aloof from every- 
day life. Trade 
reports, Stock 


division the 


business division. 


official 
handbooks 
can scarcely be classed as (consciously) 


directories, 
Exchange 


imaginative literature or as any form of 
belles-lettres. But they, with books on 
importing, foreign exchange, exporting, 
banking, accounting, sales management, 
corporation finance and organization 
form a large part of the books in this 
division. A moment’s thought adds the 
session laws, tariff and customs regula- 
tion, handbooks for commercial travel- 
ers; manuals of port charges, terminal 
facilities, coaling and oil stations; tax 
manuals, reports of national and State 
tax commissions and departments, or 
books on the relations of capital and 
labor, works management, personnel 
research and job analysis, wages, profit ° 
sharing, bonus plans, pensions, proceed- 
ings of trade associations, employers’ 
associations and trade unions; annual 
reports of corporations and_ banks, 
financial year books; annual reports, 
accounting instructions and _ investiga- 
tions of public utilities, material on 
accounting and costs issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Fed- 
eral Trade Board and similar organiza- 
tions belonging to State governments; 
bulletins, Federal, State and foreign, in 
hundreds of special fields of business 
research, agriculture, chemistry and 
other decidedly practical forms of re- 
search. 
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“Here is a list of appeals for help 
answered by the economics division: 
The present financial condition of a 
Brazilian city; daily prices of sugar 
in France 1919-1920; tariff on English 
cotton goods and addresses of English 
textile manufacturers; a list of chain 
groceries in New York City; amount 
of money spent in the United States 
within a given time; 
addresses of mining companies in Brazil; 
date of enactment of the trust company 
law of Canada; the present rate of 
income and excess profits tax in Great 
Britain; revenue per mile on a 
certain railway; prevailing wages in the 
iron and steel industry; value of French 
and Belgian francs in London on certain 
dates; material in English relating to 
Norwegian labor 


on advertising 


ton 


and to foreign 
corporations doing business in Norway. 


laws 


“Questions as to foreign exchanges 
are constant, and stock quotations as 
well. Things of the kind just indicated 
are answered with more or less ease. 
The library must confess failure, how- 
ever, when asked to furnish data as to 
the relative sale of orthopedic shoes 
and those of other types, or the weight of 


tooth paste consumed in the United 
States for a given period. 
“The division of science and _tech- 


nology should make any business man 
feel at home. Here he will find files of 
patents from more than twenty coun- 
tries. Trade papers and_ periodicals 
cover hundreds of industries. Ready for 
his use are authoritative textbooks on 
engineering, manufacturing, mining, 
geology, petroleum, rubber, paper, iron 
and steel, automobiles, shipbuilding, 
railroads; directories and yearbooks of 
manufacturing, and an unusually ex- 
tensive number of indexes to periodicals. 

“The list might easily be lengthened, 
but surely enough has been said to show 
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that the library offers help to all sorts 


’ 


and conditions of business men.’ 


Thrift Proverbs 
Seest thou a diligent in his 
business? He shall stand before kings, 
he shall not stand mean men. 
Prov. 22:29—It is the moral support of 
capital back of him that gives the diligent 
man dignity in the presence of the king. 
Be a capitalist. 


man 


before 


The rich ruleth over the poor, and the 
borrower is servant to the lender. 
19-7 


aeel 


Prov. 
Have some savings and borrow 
from your own capital. 

He also that is slothful in his work is 
brother to bim that is a great waster. 
Prov. 18:9—In fact, the slothful man is 
not only brother to the waster, he is IT. 
Put what might be wasted into your 
bank account. 


Much food is in the tillage of the poor: 
but there is that is destroyed for want of 
judgment. Prov. 13:23—The poor are 
those who do not see where and what 
they may save. Lack of judgment 
destroys much which might go into 
future utility. 

Prov. 
Put your profit into a surplus. 


In all labor there is profit. 
14:23. 


* * * 
Get close to the people who have done 


what you are trying to do, and try to 


absorb the secrets of 


their success. 
—Selected. 
*x * * 

A man without ambition is like a 
busted bank, all building and no 
assets.— Selected. 

* kK * 


To escape cricitism: Do nothing—be 
nothing—say nothing.—Selected. 


en 
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It’s an Ill Wind— 
By “Bis” 
(New York Office) 


At a recent conference of certified 
public accountants, a small group of 
men were gathered in the lobby of the 
main hotel. They had just been the 
auditors of a lecture dealing with the 
involved subject of cost versus value in 
determining depreciation and were about 
to repair to lunch. 

With their heads together conversing 
in low tones, they made a very impres- 
sive group. Unquestionably they were 
debating the various phases of the 
subject treated in the lecture and its 
potential effect upon accounting pro- 
cedure of the future. 

Here was an opportunity to be seized 
by the young aspiring accountant. The 
wealth of information to be gained 
through joining this group for luncheon 
would easily replace years of study in 
the authoritative text books on a series 
of related subjects. 

As the young accountant drew near to 
the group he overheard one of the 
members (a noted author of tax books) 
say to another member (an authority on 
depreciation), ““That would depend on 
what season you had.” 

Our aspiring friend paused a moment. 
They were evidently speaking of a 
seasonal business, probably hat manu- 
facturers, or summer resort hotels. 

Upon coming closer another member of 
the group (a writer on public utilities) 
said something about the east wind. 
Our friend was just beginning to wonder 
if some newly discovered method for 
arriving at depletion of oil wells was to 
give consideration to the prevailing 
winds when the last member of the group 
(a prominent lawyer) chimed in with 
“But I had three red dragons’’—and 
thus another ideal was shattered. 


Instead of discussing momentous ac- 
counting questions, these lights of the 
profession, assembled at a conference of a 
deeply serious nature were very much 
engrossed in the merits of Pung Chow. 


At first blush the game of Pung Chow 
or Mah-Jong would appear to be an 
irrelevant subject at a convention of 
accountants. 

(Juite to the contrary, however, is the 
opinion of those familiar with this great 
Chinese game. The latter ardent en- 
thusiasts are firm in the conviction that 
the profession of accounting is about to 
be subjected to revolutionary changes 
through the introduction of this new 
divertisement. 

Accordingly, in order that the mem- 
bers of the staff may not be embarrassed 
if called upon in the near future to explain 
the effect of Pung Chow on accountancy 
the following brief explanation of the 
game is given: 

Pung Chow or Mah-Jong has come to 
us from China and depends for its. 
fascination upon its lure of oriental 
mysticism and the peculiar characters 
marked on the tiles with which the game 
is played. 

It is said that the origin of the game is 
lost in the mist of centuries past, having 
originated in the Court of the King of 
Wu during the year 472 B. C., which was 
about the time of Confucius. However, 
Franklin P. Adams (F. P. A.) of The 
World claims that Stonewall Jackson 
was the originator, and quotes for his 
authority the from ‘Barbara 
Frietchie’’— 


lines 


Who touches a hair on yon grey head 
Dies like a dog, Mah-Jong, he said. 
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The game is played with 144 tiles 
which are divided into four distinct and 
separate suits called Bamboo, Circle, 
Character and Honor groups. 

The honor group is divided into three 
parts, the Dragons, the Winds, and the 
Seasons and Flowers. 

It is in the scoring of the hands that 
the field is opened for accountants. <A 
winning score varies from 22 to as high 
as 380,928 points. This already vast 
range may be further increased to two or 
three million points when the Flowers or 
Seasons are used. 

It naturally follows that a pastime 
capable of producing liabilities of such 
vast sums* based on involved calcula- 
tions will eventually require the services 
of expert accountants. 

For example: Four men who have 
just completed a game are about to score 
Mr. A who is East Wind has 
reached the point where he claims he 
should collect some 189,630 points from 
the remaining players and he still has 


the hand. 


two pieces which he has failed to score. 
As a matter of fact, 
whether, in the case of the remaining 


he is not certain 
pieces, he should add twenty points to 
his already large total or double that 
amount, i. e. forty. The 
players, thinking that he has doubled 
entirely too much already, claim that 
the 189,630 points should be considerably 
reduced. They dispute the score and 
decide to leave it to arbitration. There 
is but one logical method of procedure, 
i. e., to call in a certified public account- 
ant. Through his familiarity with figures 
and the method of scoring the latter 
promptly and correctly computes the 
score to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 


The 


remaining 


correct 


above clearly illustrates the 


“For deduction of losses see Income Tax Procedure 1923, page 952. 
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the accounting 
fession inherent in this new pastime. 


possibilities for pro- 

As is the case with most innovations, 
the introduction of 
necessitate certain organization adjust- 
ments. 


Pung Chow will 


To begin with, most games are played 
evenings and usually in the homes of the 
socially prominent. This will require the 
installation of night bells in most 
accounting offices somewhat similar to 
those in use in the modern undertaker’s 
establishment. When a call comes at 
night the accountant will have to re- 
spond quickly, as experience has shown 
that players who ordinarily maintain a 
complacent composure become irate and 
furious if obliged to wait for an account- 
ant to settle a Pung Chow dispute. In 
order to assure rapid transportation, each 
office should therefore, be equipped with 
flivvers, bicycles and roller skates. 

A proper form of certificate will have 
to be decided upon as some clients may 
insist on a certificate their 
protection. This will necessarily be 
qualified to a certain extent due to the 
uncertainty of the characters on the 
tiles. 


for own 


There are other hindrances but they 
are by no means insurmountable. 

Unquestionably the scoring element of 
the game of Pung Chow will be re- 
sponsible for the opening of a rich field 
for the future accountant and he is wise 
who reads and is governed accordingly. 

As for ourselves, it is only now that we 
understand the significance of including 
Chinese as an elective subject in the 
preparation for the C. P. A. degree. 

All of which goes to prove, whether 
the hand being played is East Wind, 
West Wind or any other wind, it’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody good, 
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Good English 


N. B. BERGMAN 
(Ne Ww Vork Office ) 


The creation of the world is described 
in the Bible in hundred 
words. As one writer has stated, ‘only 
more important matters merit greater 
elaboration.” few, if any, 
qualifications of more practical value to 
any man than the ability to speak, write 
and read good English. The ability to 
read good English is rarely stressed, al- 


than six 


less 


There are 


though it calls for the exercise of the 
faculty of concentration to a greater 
degree, possibly, than does either the 
ability to speak or to write good English. 

To the accountant, especially one who 
is required to prepare detailed audit re- 
ports or briefs in connection with tax 
clear ex- 
pressive English is as much a part of his 


matters, the ability to write 


stock-in-trade as are tools to an artisan. 
Words should be used for expression 
of thought, not for its concealment. The 


writer remembers the time when few 
senior accountants could be trusted to 
write a report on an audit. Happily, 


this time has passed, although some audit 
reports through the ‘editing”’ 
ordeal with but slight resemblance to the 
original. 

In all fairness, it should be stated that, 
while the ability to write correct and 
forcible English 


come 


can be acquired by 
patient study, the faculty is a gift with 
many people. No two think 
exactly alike; likewise, no two persons 
express their thoughts in exactly the 
same manner. This statement may be 
disputed; the fact remains, however, 
that there are people who use correct 
English more by instinct than by gram- 
matical rule. 

We, as members of 


persons 


the staff, must 


admit that we do not have to look far 


afield for inspiration in the writing of 
English. ‘‘Auditing Practice and Pro- 
cedure,” “* Auditing Principles” and “‘ In- 
lax Procedure” are written in 
excellent English. 


come 


When one feels inclined to be prosy it 
to remember Punch’s advice to 
The 
crucial test of composition is brevity. 
Robert method of 
writing was to keep boiling down his 


is well 
those about to marry, ‘“ Don’t!”’ 
Louis Stevenson’s 
original compositions until each word in 
the final draft was absolutely essential. 

It should be borne in mind that a re- 
port should be handled as though it 
contained a plot or a series of plots, re- 
quiring a careful arrangement of parts. 
The “syllogistic” or deductive method 
is a good one to follow wherever possible. 
The words should convey exactly the 
meaning intended. When Disraeli said 
of a painting that he was in favor of the 
painter’s “execution,” the meaning was 
not quite as clear as it might have been. 
Likewise, the expression ‘‘At the time | 
wished some one would hang me a thou- 
sand times”’ is somewhat vague. In the 
words of Dr. David Masson: ‘What is 
called style resolves itself into manner of 
thinking. If the phraseology of a writer 
is diffuse, it‘is because the mind of the 
writer is not doing its duty.” 

“Reading maketh a full man.”’ Read- 
ing is the best groundwork for an appre- 
ciation of the lights and shades in Eng- 
lish. The Bible, Shakespeare and the 
old English authors will confer a dis- 
tinctive clearness upon a man’s speech 
and writing. The writer inclines to a 
fondness for the English of Lincoln and 
Franklin. Ruskin said, ‘‘The greatest 
thing a human soul ever does in this 
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world is to see something, and tell what 
it saw in a plain way.” 

There is temptation to write indefi- 
nitely upon the subject of good English. 
It is a positive pleasure 
appreciation of well 
tences conveying a definite thought. 


to possess an 
constructed sen- 
This was exemplified in an unusual way 
a few days ago: In a drug store near the 
Grand Central Terminal, (or 
was) on display a copy of the Declaration 
of Independence. It was surprising to 
note the large number of people who 
stayed to again read through that noble 
document. 


there is 


Each word in it can be said 
to be comparable to a cameo—clear-cut, 
individual, and the whole carries a mes- 
sage which affected the entire world. 


almost a lost 
art—the fact should be borne in mind 
that one should not write unless one has 
something important to say. There is 
an ancient proverb to the effect that it is 
better to walk eleven miles than write a 
letter. In case one really has something 
worth while to say, however, he should 


In the writing of letters 


remember that others besides those to 
whom the letter is addressed may peruse 
and criticize it, and that it may be pub- 
lished, or even be used as evidence in a 
court of justice. In paragraphing, it is 
the subject and not the quantity of mat- 
ter that determines the division. If con- 
densation is necessary, “it should be 
effected by leaving out small ideas and 
not by leaving out small words or para- 
graphs.” Simplicity and uniformity 
should characterize all correspondence. 

Whether in reading, writing or speak- 
ing, certain fundamental principles can 
and should be followed. There is, how- 
ever, an individuality, a sixth sense, 
which a good writer will inject into his 
work. This is the artistic touch, the 
touch that comes with losing oneself in 
the matter being written. 
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Val- 
uable as the Latin adjuncts to our lan- 
guage are, in the appreciation of their 
value, it should never be forgotten that 


To quote Richard Grant White: “ 


they are adjuncts. The frame, the 
sinews, the nerves, the heart’s blood— 
in brief, the body and soul of our lan- 
guage—is English; Latin and Greek 
furnish only its limbs and outward flour- 
ishes.”’ 

As a suggestion, a reading of the 
weekly bulletins issued by the Treasury 
Department is excellent experience in 
familiarizing oneself with good English. 
It is probably superfluous to mention 
that time thus spent will add materially 
to an accountant’s equipment. Here is 
an example: 

“The fundamental relation of 
‘capital’ to ‘income’ has been much 
discussed by economists, the former 
being likened to the tree or the 
land, the latter to the fruit or the 
crop; the former depicted as a 
reservoir supplied from springs, the 
latter as the outlet stream, to be 
measured by its flow during a period 
of time.” 


For the above expressive and_ brief 
definition of a subject upon which 
volumes have been written, we are 
indebted to Mr. Justice Pitney, Eisner 
v. Macomber, the famous stock dividend 
case, the opinion on which was published 
in Treasury Decision 3010. 


* kK * 


Sad is the day for any man when he 
becomes absolutely satisfied with the 
life that he is living, the thoughts that 
he is thinking and the deeds that he is 
doing; when there ceases to be forever 
beating at the doors of his soul a desire 
to do something larger which he feels 
and knows he was meant and intended 
to do.—Phillips Brooks. 
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Haskins & Sell 


A recent case in our experience pre- 
sents some very interesting features in 
connection with the verification of bank 
balances. The principle involved is old, 
but the practice in this case was rather 
novel. 

A cashier had misappropriated a con- 
siderable amount of cash. The method 
of doing so is not germane to the present 
discussion. He had made no attempt to 
falsify the accounts, but was merely 
There were 
accounts in local banks. 
informed that an audit of his 
accounts would be made at the end of a 
month, he proceeded to cover up the 


short in his bank balance. 
active 
Being 


two 


shortage in a very ingenious manner. 


On the last day of the month he drew 


two checks, one on each bank to the 
order of the other bank, for half the 
amount of the shortage, taking the 


checks from the back of the check books. 
He had these two checks signed by two 
different officers, with the explanation in 
each that it 
transfer funds. 


case was necessary to 
As such transfers were 
not unusual, no suspicion was aroused. 
These checks were deposited with the 
payee banks so late in the day that they 
would not be presented to the drawee 
banks until the next day. No record of 
the checks was made in the cash book or 
check register. 

[t will be seen that the ultimate effect 
of each of these checks was to nullify the 
other, but at the close of business on the 
end of the month both had been credited 
by the payee banks and neither had been 
charged by the drawee bank, resulting in 
an overstatement of the balance in each 
bank, so that in the aggregate the short- 
age was concealed. The cashier believed 
that this concealment would be effective 
as no record of the checks had been made, 
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and the auditor would therefore be 
ignorant of the fact that the checks were 
actually outstanding and should 
deducted from the balances shown by the 
banks. 
the checks when they were returned by 
the banks. 

The cashier, however, failed to take 
into consideration the auditing principle, 
with which it is believed all members of 


be 


It was his purpose to destroy 


the organization are familiar, that in 
accounting for any asset as shown by the 
must be exercised 
anything that has not been 
actually charged to the asset account. 


books care not to 


count 


This applies alike to cash, securities, 
negotiable instruments, merchandise, un- 
expired insurance, and perhaps other 
items. 

This principle, as has been said, is un- 
doubtedly recognized in theory, and it is 
hoped in practice, by every accountant 
who is entrusted with the verification of 
cash balances, but experiences, such as 
the one related above, serve as mental 
stimuli. They remind us forcibly that 
in the performance of any auditing task 
we must constantly be on the alert to 
discover means of making the process 
actually effective, and that there can be 
no situation where the auditing may be 
assumed to be a matter of mechanical 
routine, to be undertaken without due 
consideration of any possibilities, how- 
ever apparently remote, which should be 
guarded against. 

In the specific application to the 
verification of bank balances of the 
principle with which we are concerned at 
present, the point to be considered is the 
possibility of deposits being made which 
are not charged on the books as increas- 
ing the balance to be accounted for. The 
possibility of abstracting checks from 
the back of the check book, and making 
no record of them, is a matter for very 
serious consideration, but is secondary to 
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the deposit of unrecorded receipts or 
transfers so far as the verification of a 
bank balance is concerned. 

No one would think of undertaking to 
verify a cash fund consisting partly of 
undeposited receipts without satisfying 
himself as well as possible regarding the 
amount which had actually been received 
and should be accounted for. In doing 
so, he would investigate any checks on 
hand to see whether or not they were 
entered By the same 
reasoning, when a bank states that it has 
received certain amounts, resulting in a 
certain 
determine whether or not 


as receipts. 


balance, it is necessary to 
the amounts 
which have been deposited have been 
taken up on the books as cash receipts. 
This means that a certain number of 
deposits, as shown by the bank state- 
ment, must be checked against the 
receipts as shown by the books. 

As a rule, this feature is satisfactorily 
covered by selecting a few days in the 
audit period, including the last two or 
three days. It is not satisfactory merely 
the total 
receipts for a month unless the record of 


to compare deposits and 
receipts is footed. 

If practicable, the receipts should be 
checked against the deposits, not only in 
total but in detail, as shown by the 
duplicate deposit slips or other record of 
The pur- 
pose of the detailed examination is to 
detect any possible temporary misap- 
propriation of receipts which is later 
covered by the misapplication of other 
receipts. 


the composition of deposits. 


* * * 


Let us beware of losing our enthusi- 


asm. Let us ever glory in something, 


and strive to retain our admiration for 
all that would enoble and our interest in 
all that would enrich and beautify our 
life. 


Phillips Brooks. 
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Pudd’nhead Philosophy 


The 


secret source of Humor itself is not joy 


Everything human is pathetic. 


but There is humor in 


heaven. 


sorrow. no 

We can secure other people’s approval 
if we do right and try hard; but our own 
is worth a hundred of it, and no way has 
been found out of securing that. 

Man is the Only Animal that Blushes. 
Or needs to. 

The universal brotherhood of man is 
our most precious What 
there is of it. 

By trying we can easily learn to en- 
dure adversity. Another man’s, I mean. 

Few of us can stand prosperity. An 


possession. 


other man’s, I mean. 

Grief can take care of itself; but to 
get the full value of a joy you must have 
somebody to divide it with. 

Wrinkles should merely indicate where 
smiles have been. 

There are two times in a man’s life 
when he should not speculate; when he 
can’t afford it, and when he can. 

From ‘‘ Moments with Mark Twain.” 


Almost Fatal 


A man went hunting. <A storm came 
up. He looked for shelter. There was 
none. So he crawled into a hollow log. 
The water soaked through the wood. 
The log began to swell. The storm was 
over. The hunter could not get out. 
He strained to free himself. The log 
held tight. Like a drowning man, he 
saw his whole life flash before him. He 
had never started a bank account. This 
thought made him feel so small that he 
was able to crawl out of the log without 
difficulty. 

When an occasion is piled high with 
difficulty we must rise high to the 


occasion.—A braham Lincoln. 
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Petty Troubles 

Navoleon said that he had rarely met 
with two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage. 
He meant the kind of courage that is 
unprepared and that can face the un- 
expected calmly, and can see clearly and 
decide freely. It is rare. But it is 
rare because most of us have never tried 
to cultivate it. We give away to our 
emotions habitually. The slightest mis- 
hap, the most trivial unpleasantness, 
disturbs our mental poise. We give 
way before every little shock or surprise. 
But if we formed the habit of maintain- 
ing mental balance, if we could remain 
calm for the first minute, we should be 
able to meet even severe shocks with 
courage and clear vision. 

Most of us lack self-control. We give 
was to the petty troubles and are an- 
noyed by trifles. The splutter of a nen, 
a bump on the shin, a stubbed toe, bring 
forth an explosion of temper out of all 
proportion to the thing that caused it. 
It may seem a far cry from such triviali- 
ties to the great catastrophes of life, but 
the highest courage is no more than self- 
control and steadiness and that the man 
who meets first the little things calmly, 
and then the more serious of the unex- 
pected, will, if he lives long enough, 
attain that kind of courage which even 
calamity cannot shake. And though this 
greatest courage be called for, 
has habituated himself 
to self-control in little things will have 
gained enough to have made it well 
worth while. 


never 


the man who 





Detroit Young Men. 


* * * 


No man can tell whether he is rich or 
poor by turning to his ledger. It is the 
heart that makes a manrich. He is rich 
according to what he is, not according to 
what he has.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Abraham Lincoln on Labor 

“T take it that it is best for all to leave 
“ach man free to acquire property as 
fast as he can. Some will get wealthy. 
I don’t believe in a law to prevent a 
man from getting rich; it would do more 
harm than good. So while we do not 
propose any war upon capital, we do 
wish to allow the humblest man an equal 
chance to get rich with everybody else. 

“When one starts poor, as most do in 
the race of life, free society in such that 
he knows he can better bis condition; 
he knows that there is no fixed condition 
of labor for bis whole life. I am not 
ashamed that twenty-five 
years ago I was a hired laborer, hauling 
rails, at work on a flatboat—just what 
might happen to any poor man’s son. 

“Tl want every man to have the chance 
in which he can better his condition, 
when he may look forward and hope to 
be a hired laborer this year and the next, 
work for himself afterward, and finally 
to hire men for him. That is the true 
system.” 


to confess 


* * * 


Who are the 
mark? Who are 


men that make their 
the men that succeed 
in accomplishing what they undertake? © 

Don’t tell me that they are men of 
genius or of surpassing ability. The 
fact is, they are usually men of average 
talents who use them faithfully and 
zealously. 

The wrecks of humanity include a 
large number of men and women of 
genius. They have lacked patience and 
zeal and consecration. 

The best work in the world is not done 
by great geniuses. It is done by people 
who are inspired by high ideals, who 
consecrate their powers to that which is 
best, and who believe so heartily in the 
course to which they consecrate them- 
selves that they keep everlastingly at it 
and hit hard when they strike. 
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Enthusiasm 


A man might have honesty, health, 
initiative, knowledge of tact, 
sincerity, open-minded- 
ness, but without enthusiasm, he is but 
a statue. 


business, 
industry and 


the white heat that 
fuses all of these qualities into effective 
what is it? It is 
and far 


Enthusiasm is 


Enthusiasm 
difficult to 
illustrate. You can take a sayphire and 
a piece of plain blue glass and rub the 
plain blue glass until it has a surface as 


mass. 


define easier to 


smooth as the sapphire, but when you 
put the two together and compare them 
you will find the sapphire has a thousand 
little lights glittering out of it that you 
cannot get out of the blue glass if you 

rub and polish it for a thousand years. 
What 

sapphire, enthusiasm is to the man. 
D. & W. Chats. 


these scintillations are to the 


* * * 


The man who is worthy of being a 
leader of men will never complain of the 
stupidity of his helpers, of the ingrati 
tude of mankind or of the inappreciation 
of the public. These things are all a 
part of the great game of life, and to 
meet them and not go down before them 
in discouragement and defeat is the final 
Elbert Hubbard. 


* * * 


proof of power. 


You may succeed when others don’t 
believe in you, but will 
when you 
Selected. 


you never 


succeed don’t believe in 
yourself. 
kK *K * 


There’s nothing against you to fall 
down flat, but to lie there, that’s dis- 
grace.—E. V. Cooke. 


* * * 


A grudge is too heavy for anybody to 
carry. 


Why It Took Time 

They were looking down into the 
depths of the Grand Canyon. 

“Do you know,” the guide, 
“that it took millions and millions of 
years for this great abyss to be carved 
out?” 


asked 


“Well, well!’’ ejaculated the traveler. 
“‘T never knew this was a government 
job.” 


A negro employed at one of the movie 
studios in Los Angeles was drafted by a 
director to do a novel comedy scene with 
a lion. 

‘You get into this bed,” ordered the 
director, ‘and we'll bring the lion in and 
put him in bed with you. It will be a 
scream.” 

“Put a lion in bed with me!”’ yelled 
the darkey. ‘No, sar! Not a-tall! I 
quits right here and now.” 

“But,” protested the director, “this 
lion won’t hurt 
up on milk.” 

“So was I brung up on milk,” 


you. He was brought 
wailed 
the negro, “but I eats meat now.” 


A couple of highwaymen pounced upon 
a belated pedestrian. He gave them a 
hard battle, beating them both unmerci- 
fully before he was finally subdued. 
When at last they had knocked him 
unconscious they went through his 
pockets and unearthed a solitary dime. 

“Don’t: cuss, Slim,” said his partner 
in the holdup. ‘‘Think yerself lucky. 
If dat guy had a quarter he’d of killed 
the two of us.” 


BANK MANAGER: “Yes, I need an 
accountant, one who is an expert at 
figures, but not too darned expert.” 























